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deemed satisfactory as a guaranty against its renewal or
the kindling of any similar conflict in the future, as would
make it possible frankly to compare them.

Commenting on this note, on January 3, 1917, Eoosevelt
said in a published statement :

"The note takes positions so profoundly immoral and
misleading that high-minded and right-thinking American
citizens, whose country this note places in a thoroughly
false light, are in honor bound to protest. For example,
the note says that thus far both sides seem to be fighting
for the same thing. This is palpably false. Nor is this all.
It is wickedly false."

On January 25,1917, President Wilson made an address
before the two Houses of Congress in joint session in which
he advocated a League of Nations and freedom of the seas
and used his famous phrase, "Peace without victory." In
his address the President said concerning the utterances
of the statesmen of both groups of nations engaged in the
war:

"They imply first of all that it must be a peace without
victory. It is not pleasant to say this. . . . Victory would
mean peace forced upon the loser, a victor's terms forced
upon the vanquished. . . . Only a peace between equals can
last; only a peace the very principle of which is equality
and a common participation in a common benefit."

Commenting on this address on the evening of the day on
which it was delivered, Roosevelt issued a statement which
appeared side by side with the text of the address in the
morning papers of January 28, 1917, in which he said,
speaking first of a league of peace for all nations:

"Unless the Government can bring the peace of justice
to Mexico, it had better not talk of securing the peace of
justice throughout the world.

"As regards freedom of the seas, the most important
element in it is freedom from murder, and until this Gov-
ernment has taken an effective stand to prevent the murder